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JRatural History. 


. ON GEOLOGY. 
: . —_—. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


$rn,—Perhaps no science has tended to exercise the in- 
geauity and inventions of philosophers and theorists more 
than geology. Various und singular have been the theo- 
ries advanced by the learned of. almost every nation, to 
aceount for those different revolutions which our earth has 
evidently undergone in past ages. Numberless speculators 
have devised their respective systems, each of which per- 
Taps found advocates and strong supporters for a short time, 
and then sunk into insignificance, only to make room for 
others equally incomprehensible. Thus Demaillet, who 
supported a truly curious opinion, almost surpassing. the 
famed creation of men by Deucalion. Demaillet asserted 
that every thing on our globe was originally fluid, and 
consequently that it was most admirably adapted for giv- 
ing birth and nourishment to a vast variety of animalcules 
and monads of the simplest kind, which gradually increased 
to somewhat of a more considerable size. He attempts to 
prove that our first parents were sea-monsters, and that 
their tails were forked before they hecame amphibious; he 
adds, that. even in modern times, fishes, half human, may 
be met with, which fact affords additional strength to his 
speculations. Burnet, Woodward, Whiston, and Buffon, 
each entertained a different opinion on the same subject : 
The latter, notwithstanding his pompous inscription ** a 
genius equal to the majesty of nature,” formed very erro- 
neous ideas, whieh: have been since very freely exposed by 
natural historians. So many conflicting opinions rather 
perplex:than instruct the inquiring mind; but it was re- 
served for that diligent examiner of nature and highly- 
distinguished geologist, Cuvicr, to bring to light and estab- 
lish many curious facts, and furnish us with a more clear 
idea of the revolutions which at different periods have agi- 
tated the earth; revolutions which must have been fre- 
quent, sudden, and very powerful in their effects, as our 
geologist clearly evinces by his own personal researches ; 
as well as the demonstrative conclusions drawn by him 
from the various discoveries of thers, When we look 
upon the tapir, jaguar, cougar, vicunna, buffalo, capibara, 
aimadillo, ant-eatcr, and sloth, with other animals appa- 
rently indigenous to the soil of America, we cannot fail to 
express some astonishment as to their having sprung from 
one common stock, stranded with Noah upon Mount Ara- 
rat; nor can we, at first view, account for any method by 
which the larger quadrupeds, nowveculiar to South Ame- 
rica, could have attained their present situation. . These 
are certainly ve.y curious speculations ; but when we dive 
with Cuvier into the bowels of the earth; when we exa- 
mine’ the stratum super stratum thete displayed, we are 
fugnished’ with a new field for reflection; first, chalk, or 
primitive stone, abounding in marine petrifactions ; above 
this, ‘perhaps, clay, gypsum, and ‘mar! alternately; the 





birds, amphibious animals, fishes, and shells; perhaps 
fresh-water species in one layer, saltwater varieties in an- 
other, and so on alternately until the alluvial soil appears, 
where in general are found those immense bones of extinct 
quadrupeds, which have so often engaged the attention of 
the curious. In mines and quarries are frequently to be 
met with, fossil remains of serpents, molusce, and zo- 
ophites, perfectly unknown at the present day. A monstrous 
animal, found in the quarries of Maestricht, must have 
been thirty feet in length! naturalists are by no means 
unanimous as to its species; but Cuvier very clearly proves 
it to have been a crocodile. Above all others, the a/luvial 
formations are most rich in fossil remains of quadrupeds 
unknown.at the present date. Such are the great masto- 
dous, the different species of mammoth, the gigantic 
tapir, the Irish elk, the megalonix, and the magatherium, 
together with a vast variety of the remains of dogs, foxes, 
deer, buffaloes, weasels, and even birds; but it is rather a 
curious circumstance thatno human bones are found in the 
same situations, or even in others where they might be 
very naturally supposed to lie: those heaps of fossil bones 
which some professors have asserted to be human, Cuvier 
demonstrates to be those of quadrupeds. 


If, in fact, the-earth were presented to us as it existed at 
some far distant period, it would probably wear a very dis- 
similar aspect to what it really does at present: we would 
find the Siberian wilds inhabited by mammoths, and 
monstrous buffaloes; in Russia we would find elephants, 
and rhinoceroses; England, France, and Germany, would 
be overrun also by elephants, rhinoseroces, elks, mas- 
todous, hyenas, tigers, and other animals now only found 
in tropical climates. Here we have facts which afford an 
ample field for consideration ; and here we have a signal 
proof of material changes in the face of nature; since 
those gigantic beasts, and rapatious animals, which at 
present roam the wilds of torrid climates, at some far dis- 
tant time found shelter and subsistence amidst the forests 
of more polar latitudes. These circumstances, added to 
the general appearance of the fossil relics alluded to above, 
afford a most substautial support to the supposition that 
our globe’s surface has undergone many material altera- 
tions ; insomuch, that Cuvier conveys his own ideas in the 
following express terms: ‘* I am of opinion then, with 
M. Delue, and M. Dolomien, that if there is apy fact 
thoroughly established in geology, it is that the crust of 
our globe has been subject to a great and sudden revolu- 
tion; the epoch ef which, cannot be dated much farther 
back than five or six thousand years ago; that this revo- 
lution had buried all the countries which were before in- 
habited by men, and by other animals, that are now best 
known; that the same revolution had laid dry the bed of 
the last ocean, which now forms all thecountries at present 
inhabited ; that the small number of men and animals 
that escaped from the effects of that great revolution, have 
since propagated, and spread over ‘the lands then newly 
laid dry; and consequently, that the human race hasoply 
resumed a progressive state of improvement since that 





gypsum abounding in remains of extinct quadrupeds, 


XUM 


collecting natural facts, and constructing systems of sci* 
ence and learning.”—Such are the opinions of Cuvier, a 
man in every point of view a clever natural philosopher, 
and a most indefatigable geologist. It would be very diffi- 
cult to conceive how a single deluge of short continuance, 
could possibly be the cause of all the curious phenomena 
alluded to above, as well as very many others equally ex- 
traordinary; particularly when we take under considera- 
tion those immense quantities of shells, and singular ma- 
rine petrifactions, which present themselves to view upon 
our plains, hills, or even elevated mountains; and it is to 
be hoped (with our author) that the time is past for igno- 
rance to assert, that ** these remains of organized bodies 
are mere lusus nature.”” Indeed, notwithstanding all the 
exertions of philosophers, their industrious researches, or 
their frpitful imaginations, much remains to be developed, 
explained, and accounted for: our geologist justly re- 
marks, that, it has not been yet satisfactorily explained, 
** why shells are found every where, whilst fish are con- 
fined only to a few places.” Perhaps we may venture to 
offer an opinion on this subject, founded upon the remarks, 
discoveries, or rather the better observations of others, 
From the almost innumerable volcanic remains discover. 
able upon many parts of the surface of our globe, we may 
infer that volcanoes were formerly much more numerous 
than they are now. 

Among the Cordilleras, in many of those vast islands 
in the Indian Archipelago, and in various other parts, the 
vestiges of vast volcanoes are to be found; whilst whole 
districts are flourishing upon spots where, at some distant 
period, the hissing lava rolled its fiery course. tna, 
Vesuvius, Hecla, Strombolo, Catopaxi, and other still 
burning, or rather smoking, mountains, are most certainly 
in the **decline and fall” of their empires. This fact, 
their numerous eruptions and destructive belchings in 
former times will serve to testify. All these different cir- 
cumstances being duly considered, might very naturally 
lead us to suppose that our planet supported and possessed 
a much more intense degree of internal heat formerly than 
it does at present. This, in some degree, favours Buffon's 
theories, or the speculations of those philosophers who 
suppose the earth to have been originally a.comet, which 
has continued to cool for an almost indefinite chain of 
ages. Buffon supposes the planets to have been fragments 
of some mighty comet, burst by a general and grand ex. 
plosion of nature. 
It seems to be highly probable, nor. indeed can it be 
well denied, that our terraqueous ball, at an early period 
of its existence, contained a very great portion.of internal 
fire, capable of raising hills, or even producing lofty 
islands from the shelly bottom of the deep. Even in 
modern times, instances have occurred where considerable 
islands have suddenly arisen from the gea, the eccasion of 
which phenomena was well ascertaiaed by those who were 
eye-witnesses, or who subsequently proceeded to éxamine , 
the isles in question. A hollow yumbling noise, with a . 
boiling of the water, accompanied their bith, insomuch 
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in danger of having their boat swamped, by reason of the 
pitch melting from the extraordinary heat of the water. 

Granting that such occurrences have taken place in 
modern times, and that our globe was formerly much 
more fruitful in subterranean fires than at present, we 
might almost venture to ascribe all the bumps, swellings, 
or mountains upon the surface of the earth to a volcanic 
origin. At least, if we should not be justifiable in making 
ail mountains originate in volcanic eruptions, we may 
preceed a great way towards proving that such subterra- 
neous concussions or heavings of igneous matter may have 
been the means of causing strata of marine shells, &c. to 
appear upon the tops of mountains ; these being se thickly 
strown, or rather imbedded, that water must have been 
stationary for a very considerable period to amass such 
collections. But, on the other hand, how are we to sup- 
pose that water reposed for the necessary time upon the 
mountain tops alluded to? Is it not much more rational, 
and even philosophical, to suppose, thut subterranean 
ebullitions have been the sole agents in such cases? and 
that all the revolutions which Cuvier lays so much stress 
upon may be traced to similar causes? Thus, in far dis- 
tant times, a widely-extended earthquake, aided by those 
potent internal burnings which we will suppose to have 
been then in full vigour, might have caused a mountainous 
region to spring suddenly from the bosom of the deep in 
one quarter, whilst a corresponding depression, or a con- 
sequent retreat of the waters, on the other hand, might 
whelm whole continents beneath the ‘* wide welt’ring 
wave.” Thus, in fact, might Atnerica have been struck 
eff from any connection by land with Europe, and all ves- 
tiges destroyed of that path by which mammoths, masto- 
dous, magatheriums, tapirs, &c. first travelled to colonize 
those now transatlantic regions; for it must be observed, 
that they are by no means indigenous to the soil of Ame- 
rica, since their remains have been discovered in almost 
all parts of the eastern hemisphere, but more particularly 
in the colder regions. 

Now, let us imagine that a subterranean forge should 
ail at once begin to struggle for egress beneath some por- 
tion of the Atlantic’s basis, where shells have for ages 
been accumulating; that the said fire, being too central 
in situation to burst forth, should have the effect of heay- 
ing up the mass of earth above it, until raised so far as to 
project from the ocean in the form of a lofty island; of 
course, the top, sides, and ramifications of it would be full 
of shells, &c. These would by degrees be covered by a 
vegetable mould ; and mest likely, if no tradition or his- 
torical detail were to hand down its creation to posterity, 
speculative virtuosi (some thousand years hence) might, in 
the course of their investigations, meet with the said marine 
petrefactions, and immediately, as a matter of mighty 
import, put their fertile inventions to the rack, in order to 
construct new theeries. In fine, I beg leave to conclude 
with ar opinion, formed more by reading than observa- 
tion, that volcanic agitations and eruptions have been the 
primary and principal cause of almost all those revolutions 
which our planet’s surface has most evidently undergone. 

The many various and conflicting ‘theories of the 
earth,” either given us by philosophers, or by speculative 
enthusiasts, only serve to show the futility of all. In fact, 
even as a puny ephemera, floating down the course of 
a rapid river, can form no correct idea of our globe ; much 
less can man, “‘ vile worm,” form any thing like a perfect 
idea of the systems and worlds which roil in regularity 
through the boundless fields of extension. How appa- 
rently short-sighted do those great philosophers seem to 
ws now, whose systems have been exploded ; one succeeds 
another in popularity, and then sinks, after a short period 
ef approbation, into indifference; nay, perhaps even 
Newton may, in his turn, be laid aside, despite of 
mathematical reasoning, to make room for some novel 
theorist, who may make a few alterations in the disposition 
ef heavenly bodies more suited to the ‘‘ multitude.”’=< 
Descartes,advanced a most curious planetary theory; but 
perhaps Kepler may justly bear away the palm for whim. 








sicality. His biographer says, ‘* He foolishly imagines 
that the earth has a. sympathy with the heavens, and that 
the globe is a huge animal, which breathes out the winds 
through the holes of the mountains, as through its mouth 
and nostrils!” We may here cxclaim, ‘* Kepler, Kepler, 
* much learning hath made thee mad.’” R. 


The Bouquet. 


« I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MonrTaI@Nng. 








CELEBRATION OF HARVEST-HOME. 
——- 

** Grant Harvest Lord more, by a penny or twoo, 

To call on his fellowes the better todvo, 

Give gloves to thy reapers a largess to erie, 

And daily to loiterers have a good eie.”* 

The joyful season of Harvest has in most nations given 
rise toa number of ceremonies expressive of mirth and 
Srtaty. Among the heathens, the masters of families at 
the end of harvest, offered up their first fruits to the gods, 
and feasted with their servants and acquaintances and the 
Jews, from whom they are thought to have derived the 
custom, rejoiced and feasted at getting in harvest. The 
origin of the festivity, however, is doubtless of much 

reater antiquity, and must have existed almost with the 
first formation of society. ‘* For that men in all countries 
where agriculture flourished should,”’ as a judicious writer 
observes ** have expressed their joy on this occasion by 
some outward ceremonies, has its foundation in the nature 
of things. Sowing, is hope; reaping, fruition of the ex- 
owe good. To the husbandman, whom the fear of wet, 

lights, &c. had harassed with great anxiety, the comple- 
tion of his wishes would of course impart an enviable 
feeling of delight. Festivity is but the reflux of inward 
joy, and it could hardly fail of being produced on this oc- 
casion, which is a temporary suspension of every care.””— 
In exact conformity with this, it was, and is common with 
Christians, when the fruits of the earth are gathered in 
and laid in their proper repositories, to provide a plentiful 
supper for the harvest men and servants of the family. 
At this entertainment, all are in the modern revolutionary 
idea of the word, perfectly equal. There is no distinction 
of persons, but masters and servants sit at the same table, 
converse freely together, and spend the remainder of the 
night in dancing, singing, &c. in the most familiar man- 
ner; aconviviality of which every poor dependant and 
villager in the neighbourhood more or less partake. 

In imitation of the ancients, who, at the conclusion of 
harvest sacrificed to Vacina (or Vucuna, so called as it is 
said a Vacundo, the tutelar deity, as it were, of rest and 
ease) Popery, an autlir tells us, brings home her chaplets 
of corn, which she suspends on poles; that offerings are 
made on the altars of her tutelar gods, while thanks are 
returned for the collected stores, and prayers are made for 
future ease and rest. Images too of straw or stubble, he 
says, are wont to be carried about on this occasion; and 
that in England he himself saw the rustics bringing home 
in a carta figure made of corn, around which men and 
women were singing promiscuously, preceded by a drum 
or piper; a statement with the latter part of which, 
agrees an early traveller here, who on leaving with his 
party their inn at Windsor, tells us they met some country 
people celebrating their harvest home; and adds, ‘* their 
last load they crowned with flowers, having besides an 
image richly drest, by which perhaps they signify Ceres; 
this they keep moving about while men and women, men 
servants and maid servants, riding through the streets in 
their cart, shout as loud as they can until they arrive at 
the barn.” 

The custom of having a cart here alluded to, and which 
is called ‘* The Hock Cart,” still exists in many parts of 
England, attended by different ceremonies, according to 
the county in which the festival takes place. In Northum- 
berland, accordin be ees the ae is, to ped 
an image, appa’ in t finery, crown eably to 
old hook with flowers, aaket of Aaa plectd “Under Ter 
arm, and a scythe in her hand, carried out of the village 
on the morning of the conclusive day, with music and 
much clamour of the reapers, into the field, where it 
stands fixed on a pole all day, and when the reaping is 
done, is brought home in like manner. This they call 
the Harvest Queen, and it represents the Roman Ceres. 
In some parts of game county it was formerly cus- 
tomary, according to the rts of old people, to call this 
dressed figure the Harvest Doll, or Kern-Baby, supposed 
to be a corruption of Corn-Baby or image, as is the kern 





or harvest supper, or corn supper. So Carewe (Hist. Corns 
wall) mentions *‘ an ill kerned or saved harvest.” 

At Werington, Devonshire, the custom is for the farmer 
when he has finished reaping, to twist or tie together a 
small quantity of the ears of the last corn into a curious 
kind of figure, which is brought home with povictinns- 
tions, hung over a table, and kept till the next year. The 
owner would think it extremely unlucky to part with'this, 
which is called a ‘* knack ;” a name, the etymology of 
which seems to be unknown. In Kent, this sort of figure 
is called an Jvy Girl, and is composed of some of the best 
corn the field produces, and made, as well as they can, 
into a human shape; this is afterwards curiously dressed 
by the women, and adorned with paper trimmings, cut to 
resemble a cap, ruffles, handkerchief, &c. of the finest 
lace. It is brought home with the last load of corn from 
the field upon the waggon, and they suppose entitles them 
to a supper at the expense of theit employers. In Scotland 
this ancient custom is also faintly preserved to this day, by 
what is called the Cornlady, or Maiden, in a small packet 
of Grain, which is hung up when the reapers have finished. 

Other places adopt other ceremonies. In Hertfordshire, 
there is a sport on this occasion called ‘* crying the mare” 
(it is the same in Shropshire) when the reapers tie together 
the tops of the last blade of corn, which is mare, and 
standing at some distance, throw their sickles at it, and he 
who cuts the knot, has the prize, with acclamations and 
good cheer. In some parts of Yorkshire there is given, 
at the end of shearing or reaping the corn, a prize-sheaf 
to be run for, and when all the corn is got home into the 
stack-yard, an entertainment is given called the inning 
goose. In other parts of this country they also have on 
the like occasion, a Harvest Dame; in Bedfordshire, a 
Jack and Jill. 

In Cambrdge, at the Hawkie, as the Harvest Festival 
is called, they dress up a clown in woman’s clothes, having 
his face painted, and his head decorated with ears of corn, 
and bearing about him other symbols of Ceres, carried in 
a waggon with great pomp and loud shouts. This they 
eall drawing the Harvest Queen. 

In most of the preceding and other counties, it is cus- 
tomary to choose a sort of Chief, or Lord of the Harvest. 
This, a note on our quotation from Tusser, informs us, is 
*¢ generally some strayed sober working man, who under- 
stands all sorts of harvest work. If he be of able body, 
he commonly leads the. swarth in reaping and mowing. 
It is customary, also, .as noticed in the same lines, to give 
gloves to the reapers, especially where the wheat is thistly. 
“* As to Largess, mentioned there,” says the annotator, 
‘¢ they need not be reminded of it in these our days, what- 
ever they were in our author’s time.” 

In Stevenson’s T'welve Months of the Year, 4to. Lond. 
1661, under the month August, the custom of Harvest 
Home is thus glanced at:—‘* Tne furmetypot welcomes 
home the harvest cart and the garland of flowers crowns 
the captains of the reapers; the battle of the field is now 
stoutly fought. The pipe and tabor are now briskly set at 
work, and the lad cot» the lass will have no lead in their 
heels. O, ’tisa merry time wherein honest neighbours 
make good cheer, and God is glorified in his blessings on 


earth. 
—>>+<—-— 
REVIVIANA. 


— 
MICRO.COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED; in ESSAYES, and 
CHARACTERS. By Dr. Jno. EARLE. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 
P.C. 1664. 








[CONTINUED FROM OUR BAST.) 
—_—=_>_- 

20. Aw Insotent Man is a fellow newly 
great, and newly proud: one that hath put 
himself into another face upon his preferment, 
for his own was not bred to it. One whom 
Fortune hath shot up to some office or Au- 
thoritie, and he shovts up his neek to his for- 
tune, and will not bate you an inch of either. 
His very countenance and gesture bespeak 
how much he is, and if you understend him 
not, he tels you, and concludes every Period 
with his place which you must and shall know. 
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He is one that looks on all men asif he were 
very angry, but especially on those of his ac- 
quaintance, whom he beats off with a surlier 
distance, as men apt to mistake him, because 
they have known him. And for this cause 
he knowes not you till you have told him your 
name, which he thinks he hath heard, but forgot, 
and with much adve seemes to recover. If you 
have anything to use him in, you are his vas- 
sall for that time, and must give him the 
_ patience of any injury, which he does only to 
show what he may doe. He snaps you up 
bitterly, because he will be offended, and tels 
you, you are sawcy and troublesome, and 
sometimes takes your money in this language. 
His very Courtesies are intolerable, they are 
done with such arrogance and imputation ; 
and he is the onely man you may hate after a 
good turn, and not be ungratefull; and men 
reckon it among their calamities to be be- 
holden unto him. No vice drawes with it a 
more general hostility, and makes men readier 
to search into his taults, and of them, his be- 
ginning: and no tale so unlikely but it is wil- 
lingly heard of him, and believed. And 
commonly such men are of no merit at all; 
but make out in pride what they want in 
worth, and fence themselves with a stately 
kind of behaviour from that contempt would 
pursue them. They are men whose prefer- 
ment does us a great deale of wrong, and 
when they are down, we may laugh at them, 
without breach of good Nature. 


21. Acquarnrancez is the first draught of 
a friend, who we must lay down oft thus, as 
the foul coppy before we can write perfect, 
and true: for from hence, as from a probation, 
men take a degree in our respect, till at last 
they wholly possesse us. For acquaintance 
is the hoard, and friendship the pair chosen 
out of it: by which at last we begin to im- 
propriate, and enclose to ourselves, what be- 
fore lay in common with others. And com- 
monly where it grows not up to this, it falls 
as low as may be: ahd no poorer relation, 
then old acquaintance, of whom wee aske 
only how they do for fashion sake, and care 
not. The ordinary use of acquaintance is 
but somewhat a more boldnesse of society, a 
sharing of talke; newes, drink, mirth together: 
but sorrow is the right of a friend, as a thing 
nearer our heart, and to be delivered with it. 
Nothing easier then to create acquaintance : 
the meer being in company once doth it; 
whereas friendship like children is iagendred 
by a more inward mixture, and coupling to- 
gether; when we are acquainted not with 
their virtues onely, but their faults to their 


bold on both sides to make their discovery. 
And as it is iu the love of the body, which is 
then at the height and full, when it hath 
power and admittance into the hidden and 
worst parts of it; so it is in friendship with 
the mind, when those verenda of the soul, and 
those things which we dare not show the 
world are bare and detected one to the other. 
Some men are familiar with all, and those 
commonly friends to none; for friendship is 
a sullenner thing, as a Contracter and taker 
up of our affections to some few, and suffers 
them not loosly to be scattered on all men. 
The poorest tye of acquaintance, is that of 
place and Country, which are shifted as the 
place, and missed but while the fancie of that 
continues. ‘These are ouely then gladdest of 
other, when they meet in some forreign 


unites them closer, till at last they get new, 
and throw off one another. 


sought for, so they are generally more staunch 
of it, not ought of pride only, but fear to Jet 
too many in too neer them; for it is with 
men as with pictures, the best shew better 
afarre off and at distance; and the closer 
you come to them, the courser they are. 
The best judgment of a man, is taken from 
his acquaintance, for bis friends and enemies 
are both partiall ; whereas. these see him 
truest, because calmliest, and are no way so 
‘engaged to.lye forhim. And men that grow 
strange after acquaintance, seldome piece 
together again, as those that have tasted 
meat and dislike it, out of a mutuall expe- 
rience disrelishing one another. 

[To be continued in our next.] 








SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS. 


NO. XII. 
COMPRISING CURIOUS EPITAPHS, MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS, &c. 
WHETHER REMAXKABLE FOR SINGULARITY, ODDITY, OR BBAUTY. 


Selected from various sources, expressly for the Kaleidoscope. 


** Hush, ye fond flutterings, hush! while here alone, 
I search the records of each mouldering stone.” 
Pleasures of Memory. 
** Here lies the great :—false marble, where? 
Nothing but poor and sordid dust lies here.—Cowley. 


— > 


69.—In South Molton Church-yard, Devonshire. 


Here lieth a friend—John White, 
Where all must go—good night.” 


70.—To the memory of Lucy Littleton. 


** Made to engage all hearts and charm all eyes, 
Though meek, magnanimous—though witty, wise; 
Polite, as all her life in courts had been, 

Yet good, as she the world had never seen; 

The noble fire of an exalted mind, 

With gentle female tenderness combin’d; 

Her speech was the melodious voice of love, 

Her song the warbling of the vernal grove; 

Her eloquence was sweeter than her song, 

Soft as her heart, and, as her reason, strong; 


region, where the encompassing of strangers | 


Men of parts } 
and eminency, as their acquaintance is more | 





Her form each beauty of her mind express’d, 





passions, their fears, their shame, and are| 


Her mind was virtue, by the graces dress’d.” 


71.—On Mr. Brighton, who had been Vicar of Eghum 45 years 


* Near half an age, with ewry gocd man’s praise, 
Among his flock the shepherd passed his days; 
The friend, the comfort of the sick and poor, 
Want never knock’d unheeded at his duor. 

Oft, when his duty call’d, disease and pain 
Streve to confine him, but they strove in vain. 
All moan his death, his virtues long they try’d, 
They knew not how they lov’d him till he died. 
Peculiar blessings did his life attend, 

He had ne foe, and CAMDEN was his friend. 


72.—On a Parish Cierk. 


“ Here lies within his tomb so calm, 
Old Giles (pray sound his knell) 

Who thought no song was like a psalm, 
No music like a bell.” 


73.—Ox the Parson of a Country Church. 


** Come let us rejoice, merry hearts, at his fall, 
For if he had liv’dhe’d Rave buried us all.” 


74.—Epitaph on Paul Whitehead, Esquire. 


“ Near this place are deposited the remains of Paul Whitehead, 
Esq. who was born January 25th, 1710, and died December 
30th, 1774, aged 65. 

Here lies a man misfortune could not,bend, 

’ Prais’d as a poet—honour’'d as a friend; 
Tho’ his youth kindled with the love of fame, 
Within his bosom glowed a brighter flame; 
Whene’er his friends with sharp afiiction bled, 
And from the wounded deer the herd was fled, 
Whitehead stood forth, the healing balm applied 
Nor quisted their distresses till he dy’d.— 


75.—On Tom D'Ursey. 


Here lies the lyric, who with tale and song, 

Did life to three score years and ten prolong; 

His tale was pleasant and his song was sweet, 

His heart was cheerful—but his thirst was great, 
Grieve reader, grieve! that he, too soon grown old, 
“* His song has ended, and his tale has told.” 


76.—Epitaph, taken from the Greek. 


«A blooming youth lies burted here, 
Euphemius! to his country dear; 
Nature adorn’d his mind and face, 

With ev’ry muse and every grace; 
Prepar’d the marriage state to prove, 
But death has quicker wings than love.” 


77.—On General Withers, by Mr. Pope. 


“Here, Withers, rest! thou bravest, gentlest mind, 

Thy country’s friend, but more ef human kind; 

Oh! born toarms; oh, worth in youth approved; 
Oh soft humanity in age beloved. 

For thee the hardy veteran drops a tear, 

And tbe gay courtier feels the sigh sincere. 

Withers, adieu! yet not with thee remove 

Thy martial spirit, or thy social love; 

Amidst corruption, luxury and rage, 

Still leave some ancient virtues to our age, 

Nor let us say, those English glories gone, 

The last true Briton lies beneath this stone.” 


78..—Epitaph on a Compositor. 


“ No more shall copy bad perplex my brain ; 

No more shall ¢ype’s small face my eye-balls strain ; 
No more the proof’s foul page create me troubles, 
By errors, transpositions, outs, and doubles ; 

No more to overrun shall I begin, 

No more be driving oui or geiting in ; 

The stubborn pressman’s scorn | now may scoff, 
Revis'd, corrected, finally work'd of” 


79.—Epitaph on a Blacksmith. 


“My sledge and hammer lie declin'd, 
My bellows have quite lost their wind; 
My fires extinct, my forge decay’d ; 
My vice is in the dust all laid ; 

My coal is spent, my tron gone, 

My nails are driven, my work is done.” 


80.—In a Church-yard in Cornwall. 


“ Here lies the body of Jonathan Day,, 
Lately remov’d from over the way. 


Leeds, Sept. 1823. AUGUSTUS. 
(To be continued. ) 














Poetry. 


TO MARY. 
— » 
No, never, can my heart forget thee, 
Be my fortune good or ill; 
Mary, thou the star, believe me, 
Guiding, cheering, dazzling still: 
And weal or woe, whate’er my lot may be, 
Never, no never, can my heart forget thee. 


Time with silent step advancing, 
_ ‘Mme thy every grace may steal; 
f Steal the lovers, around thee dancing, 
. Place on every charm his seal: 
And Time may, reckless, bid thy beauty flee, 
And love, that scorns his power, no change shall see. 


Still the eye shall glance as brightly, 
Lips their orient pearl disclose; 
Still the carol sound as lightly, 
_ Still thy cheek out-bloom the rose: 
And still my soul!’s fond idol thou shalt be, 
In Beauty’s train, the fairest still to me. 





Fate, that joys the loved to sever, 
Fate her awful wand may wave; 
Part, to meet again, no, never! 
Years of anguish bid me brave: 
And I will prize thee more than aught of earth, 
And love thee, dearest, in the grasp of death. 


Witt thou think on me, then, Mary, 
Borne across the restless tide ? 
Will thy soul, when sad and weary, 
(er the sparling waters glide ? 
And like a gentle spirit watch o’er me, 
Ger him who will not, never can forget thee. 


Oh! what an Eden had been ours, 
Had fortune so decreed ; 
Or ‘we forbid in fairy bowers 
On dreams of light to feed: 
Alaé! sweet Mary! mine thou ne’er mayst be, 
Vet never, never, can my heart forget thee. 
Liverpool. G. 
AE DEE LAI A ILI 








ON WITNESSING TEARS, CAUSED BY THE PROSPECT 
OF SEPARATION. 
‘ ~<a 
1 love to see affection’s tear 
Tremble in youth's ingenuous eye, 
When fancy in her swift career 
; Depicts the hour of parting nigh. 


in early life, with feelings warm, 
That neer have known afflictions smart, 
How sweetly friendship’s magic charm 
Throws its soft influence o’er the heart. 
When on the basis of esteem, 
The lovely vision takes its rise, 
Maturer age approves the flame, 
And time.but fans it as it flies. 


Oft, with renewed and fond delight, 
My vows and orisons ascend; 
_ As memory, in her airy flight, 
Presents to view a.youthful friend. 
For many a dear‘and valued name 
J early breathed affection’s prayer, 
_ And etill (by years unchanged) the same, 
Ita sacred bonds I proudly wear. 
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Thus be it yours, my love, to find 
Arich reward for every tear ; 

And may the friends you leave behind 
Become by absence doubly dear. 


Still as you journey on your way, 
May every loved companion prove 
A balm life’s sorrows to allay, 
And all its rugged paths to smooth. 
September 5, 1823. 
Ff 
TO THE EDITOR. 


S1n,—Herewith are annexed, effusions from the pen of 
& young man, who has had but a very limited education, 
and is occupied during the principal part of his time in a 
cotton factory, as aspinner. If you consider them worthy, 
under the circumstances, of a corner of your miscellany, 
they are at your service. Ww. 
LINES, WRITTEN AFTER READING CLARKSON’S 
MEMOIRS OF PENN. 
Thou wise legislator, illustrious Penn ! 
Thy fame shall be great, as thy goodness to men ‘== 
Dark bigotry blush, and vile slander retire, 
The falsehoods they forged shall in meanness expire: 
To candour and truth thy fair name we consign, 
And virtue and peace in thy praises combine. 
Yes! long shall thy blest institutions remain, 
Nor Clarkson their greatness exhibit in vain. 
Of Penn’s legislation, shall history’s page 
Hold up the fair model to every age. 
With Indians treating,—-oh, mark but his mind! 
How noble his conduct! his manners how kind! 
In striving to ransom the African race, 4 
What feelings of love for the wretched and base. 
The vicious the rigour of law might demand, 
Yet he tempered with mercy that rigorous hand ! 
To harmonize men was his glorious aim ; 
Whom others destro¥’d, ‘twas his wish to reclaim; 
And strove that his people the foremost might be, 
In the ranks of the virtuous, happy, and free. 
Then haste, Pennsylvanians, give your applause 
To the man who decreed your beneficent laws: 
Let the bright olive wreath around Penn be arrayed, 
It will bloom when the conqueror’s laurel shall fade. 
tae B. J. 
©/,—— ee 


TO MARIA. 
Still, ati] thou art as dear as ever, 
Though it is plain that we must part; 
Yet, how resign so great a treasure, 
+ -.. Oh, it will surely break my heart. 


Nor time, nor place, can ever change 

The impassion’d feelings of my soul; 
~ Time may roll on, my footsteps range, 
* Still thou alone my heart control. 


*. May thou be blest; though I’m not near, 
To soothe thee in the time of need; 
‘Nor heavy-sigh, to causea tear, — - 
E’er from thy tender breast proceed. 


‘Then; fare thee well, dear lovely maid; 

And, oh, may Heaven on.thee pour down 
The choicest gifts, and grant its aid, 

That thou may’st gain the immortal crown. 


Liverpool, August 27, 1823. CONMORE. 
+ 


The Houselvife. 


' Cockroaches.—An infallible means to destroy them will 
be found in them the roots of the eratum virex, 
commonly called black helebore, which grows wild in our 
country on marshy grounds, and may be got of our market | on 














dead or dying, from having eee it, which they will do 
with great avidity. hare 4 will never fail to eat it while 
they can get at it, and will as surely die. It causes them to 
froth at the mouth, and split in the back ye 
The plant is in full ‘growth.— Bolton Express. 





New method of making ro Maan the juice from 
the fruit ; add the p: “4 proportion of sugar, and stir the 
juice and sugar until is completely melted ;_ put 
it into jars, and in 24 hewn it will become a proper con- 
sistence. By this means, the trouble of beng o badge yt 0a 
and the jelly retains more completely the flavour of the 
fruit. Care should be taken to stir the mixture until the 
suger is completely melted ; and fine sugar should be 





Advertisements. 


— HUBARD will commence at STOAKEs's 
Rooms, on Monpay. This astonishing YOUNG AR- 
TIST, without the aid of drawing or machine, but merely 
by a slight glance at the face, produces, in than twenty 
seconds, apd most strikingly<orrect and spirited likeness 
with a pa of commen scissors. His exhibition of Fancy Cut~ 
i dig ed ial Pats i 
nesses of dis s) 8, y ting 
Pieces, Caricatures, &c. Admission, , Sporting ene 
— the visitor to one likeness in ym Sng ‘two ene the same 
m, 1s. 6d. Whole length likenesses 53., two 7s. 6d. 
no 





Tikenesses taken on bs ear gah - in open Por- 
traits of Horses, » &c.&c. The figures may be had plaia 


or elegantly bron: 





rNow veto in the PANTHEON, bad —— higher 
z. os the Athenzum, in C: 

M. B. ER and Co’s NEW GRAND. PERISTRIPHIC 
PANORAMAS. painted on 16,000 square feet of Canvas, in 
og different Views, containing nearly 10,000 Figures the 
size of 


e 
1st poy 2a Views—The City of JANNINA, Capital of Albania, 


ith. the Lake, and splendid Palaces of Ali Pacha and his 


two Sons. 
3d.—The DEFEAT of the TURKS by the GREEKS. 
4th and 5th.—The STORMING of SERINGAPATAM, by the 
British, and. Native Troops of his Highness the Nizam. 
8th Fan! Sg BATTLE of WATERLOO, and Defeat of 


meh. 
10th The Flight of Bonaparte and his Staff, in their grand 
Military Costumes—size of Life. 
11th. the. Village of Waterloo, with the Wounded Officers 
and Men, the day after the Battle; Earl Percy’s departure 
for England, with Despatches from Lord Wellington. 
Acorrect description will be given of each View as it passes. 
Movements accompanied by a full Sone ote Band. 
here will be an Exhibition each day from eleven to one 
o'clock, and from two to four; and in the Evening doors 
open at six, commence at seven, and the last Exhibition at 
half-past eight o’clock precisely. At night the Panorama is 
brilliantly illuminated with gas. 
Admittance.—Front Seats, 2s.; Second Seats, 1s. 64.; Back 
Seats, 1s.; Children, half-price. 
Season Tickets, not transferrable, Front Seats, 7s. 6d.; Se- 
cond Seats, 5s. 
(= For particulars see Book and Handbills. 





IVERPOOL GRAND FESTIVAL.—The Nobility 
and Fashionable World are solicited to inspect the most 
splendid and pee eng Collection of NOVELTIES ever seen, 
comprisin; pg ay ety of entirely new soe, in FOREIGN 
and BRITISH MANUFACTURE, for MORNING and ‘DIN NER 
-COSTUME, with a brilliant dis pla. 4 for the BALL-ROOM in 
GOLD and SILVER LAMA RO FRENCH TULLE EM- 
BROIDERED DRESSES, so much admired for 7a ——, 
Flowered Satins, Brocaded Levantines, Damask aio, 
Gros de Naples, Florence Silks, Marcelines, Taffeties 
Lustrings, Thibet Cachemires, Norwich Levantines, &e. 
SHAWLS and SCARFS, of the most superb and elegant 
designs, from one to sixty guineas each, all of which, with 
the above, are just received expressly for the approaching 
Grand Festival, from the extensive Manufactory and Fancy 
Ware-rooms of Messrs. SHEARS and Co. Silk Mercers to his 
Majesty and the Princesses, 11, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
den, London, and may be viewed at their Warehouse, 58, 
rd-street, Liverpool. 
A few superb LACE DRESSES to be sold for nearly half 
their real value. 


Country Agents who have been accustomed to obtain 
their newspa spapers by by the early morning ceaches, are in- 
‘formed that The Morning Chronicle is re larly published 
to the newsmen at the early hour of five o'clock every 
press and, if sent off b 

in every town within 120 miles of London on the 
day of its publication. The Morning Chronicle of Mon- 





a Glasgow, and gave to the extent of nine co- 
lumne) was published at the early hour of half-past four, 

Monday morning, although e dinner, &c. was not 
over at G w (a distance of 400 miles) until twelve 





people. Strew these roots about the floor at night, and 
ext morning you will find all the family of es! 0 


o’clock the preceding Thursday night. 


morning coaches, could be . 


day last, the 15th instant, containing the Report of the 

Proceedings and Speeches at the grand Whig Dinner, - 
‘given at w, to Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denman — 
which The Morning Chronicle pent for and obtained ea- 


i 
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: Scientific Records. 
:{Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or ,Improve- 
: ments in. Science or Art ; eneee Soran > sine 
lar Medica] Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in a 


: series through the Volume. ] 





+ Carriage and Waggon Wheels.—Many who have not 
ewéil considered the subject, imagine that large projecting 
nail heads add to the durability of wheels. is is far 
‘from being the case ; the nail heads, having to bear the 
-brunt of the ure and the friction, are soon worn down, 
-aud the tires me loose ; for the only dependance being 
on the head of the nail, there is nothing left to support 
the tire: on the other hand, where the tire is countersunk 


' to receive a well-constructed conical nail, the nail is pro- 


tected from injury, and the tire is so firmly connected with 
the wheel, . that 1¢ cannot become loose until it be worn 
‘thin and requires renewal. 


| Antidote to the Poison of the Adder.--The * Annals of 
Sporting” states, that olive «il is-an absolute specific for 
the bite (or sting, as it is erroneously called) of ‘the adder ; 
and that the oil should be well rubbed-upon the part bit- 
ten: in case of violent symptons a glass or two should be 
taken inwardly. If olive oil is not at hand, common 
sweet oil will answer the purpose. 








A sword-fish was lately caught off Mare Tail, neat 
Wisbech Deeps, by the crew of one of Mr. Glass’s fish- 
ing boats, heaping #0 Boston. It was about ten feet in 
length, including the-sword, which measures three feet 
six inches; the tail was semicircular, and upwards of 
three feet wide; the eyes very we and brilliant. It was 
sold for thirty shillings, and was forwarded to Lincoln for 
the purpose of exhibition in that city. 


Telegraphs.—TIntelligence can be received at Paris from 
Calais in three minutes, by means of twenty-seven tele- 
graphs; in two minutes from Lisle, by twenty-two tele- 
graphs; in six minutes and a half from Strasburg, by 
forty-six telegraphs; in eight minutes from Lyons, by 
reece ge not and in about the same time from Brest, 
by eighty telegraphs. 

Yellow Cotton.—This important product, a new species 
of cotton, called nankeen, of a bright yellow colour, and 
fine texture, is raised in Alabama. The seed was fur- 
nished by Mr. Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury, and 
procured from Sicily. It is said the growing of such is 
apt to tarnish the white cotton.—-American paper. 

a 


Medals.—An inhabitant of Chaumont, in the depart- 
ment of Aube, in France, in ploughing a short time ago, 
turned up with his coulter an old earthen pot, containin 
about 4,000 Roman medals, bearing the effigies of seve 
of the Emperors who lived in the third century. They do 
not appear to have been ever circulated, and are in good 
preservation. ‘ 














PLAN OF CADIZ AND THE VICINITY. 
___ [Revised and corrected since it appeared in the last Kaleidoscope.} 
‘Having found it necessary to make some alterations and additions to our sketch of Cadiz, since we published 
the last Kaleidoscop2, we conceive it will be acceptable to repeat it, ee with the annexed account of the 


it, in 


rocaderos. The additional places introduced are Fort St. Sebastian, Pun 
terina, Cortadura or the Castle.of San’ Fernando, and Torre Gorda Redoubt. 


REFERENCES. is 

3 Fort St. Sebasticn nn Fort Ly hore Yards 
Caterina.—5. Cortadura, or|M, Zuaza Bridga—N, Zuasa. 
the Castle of San Fernando./Q, Santi Banez. ‘ 


ped by the French. 

1.2. Tus Procaparos. 1, Fort. Matagordo. 

A, Rota. J. Fort Lewis. 

B, La Gallina, immediately}O, Chiclana—the only place in 
below which i¢ Canuelus. possession of the French to 
Redoubt. the E.oftheriver SanPietro. 

C, Berbe. ‘P, Arenilla. 

D, Fort St. Catalina. T, Port St. Mary. 

E, F, Guadalete River. U, Salt Works. 








GG, San Pietro River. S, 

H, Puerto] 

K, Isle St.A 
east 


Fort, Cantera, Arenilla Fort, Fort Ca- 


Torre Gorda Redoubt. |R, Fort San Lorenzo, 


6. 
La Galera Rocks. 


tly Ww, Cantera 
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DESCRIPTION OF CADIZ. 
——— 
[From Landmann’s Historical, Military, and Picturesque 

Observations. } 

— 

The population of Cadiz, amounting to 70,000 persons, 
is almost incredible, when compared with the small surface 
occupied by that city : the number of houses is 3742 ; 208 
streets; 28 churches, a vast number of convents, and 33 
= buildings. Cadiz is, withoubt doubt, the most 

utiful city in the world: the cleanliness of the streets 
and tasteful decorations of the houses, must strike with de- 
light every visitor. The streets ‘are not generally at 
right-angles to one another, but many of them are long 
and straight; they are particularly narrow; indeed in 
many of them carriages could not pass each other, which 
causes little inconveniency, since those vehicles are-rarely 
used at Cadiz, excepting by families going out of town. 
The streets are so well drained, that walking in silk stock- 
ings is at all times as convenient in the streets as within 
the houses. The narrowness of the streets, however, cone 
tributes to render the houses cool during summer. 

The houses are very high and substantially built, the 
windows large, the floors of marble or brick; and the 
whole building forms a square or court in the centre, 
which is also paved with marble; the stairs are of stone, 
and the roofs are flat, paved with bricks, so-well cemented 
that no wet’ can penetrate; the whole surrounded by a 
parapet wall neatly decorated with little urns or other 
ornamental figures; the roof serves as a en, and is 
usually well furnished with a variety of flowers in pots. 
The windows are in many instances disfigured with massy 
iron gratings; but this fashion is wearing off, and many 
persons have substituted large balconies, extending along 
two or three windows, of which several are glazed, form- 
ing little apartments somewhat resembling a greenhouse 
suspended against the wall. 

he entrance from the street is both high and wide, 
with a strong pair of gates, and leads to a second door; 
the former stand open during the day, whilst the latter is 
closed, where it is the practice to ring the bell in order to 
in admittance. There are no passages similar to those 
in England; the rooms communicate with each other, by 
glazed dours all round the square; and there is a gallery 
upon every floor on the same principle as may be seen in 
some old-fashioned inns in this country. Amongst the 
opulent these galleries are glazed, and a sky-light covers 
the whole of the square or squares. Under the yard is a 
tank, where all the rain that falls on the roof and sky-light 
or court is collected ; this, together with a well, furnishing 
sufficiently good water for common purposes, provides an 
abundant supply for the yearly consumption. Water, it 
is true, is brought thither from Sta-Maria, a town on the 
opposite side of the harbour, and distant about six miles ; 
but as only two or three boats are employed in this traffic, 
it is evident that Cadiz ie not dependant on that importa- 
tion of water for its necessities, as has been frequently and 
very erroneously held forth; but it is simply regarded as 
an article of peculiar luxury. 

The attics and nd-floors are rarely inhabited, the 
former being too fot, whilst the latter are commonly let 
to merchants for —o ; and the porch is frequently 
occupied, durirg the day, by venders of prints, old books, 
or by fringe-makers, and sometimes embroiderers. The 
— number of the houses contain as many families as 

ere are floors, and ee, py more. The kitchens and 
dining-rooms are generally in the back of the house; the 
rooms for company on the front, and those for sleeping on 
the sides. Z 

The furniture of the drawing-rooms is not in general 
very elegant; a sufficient number of rush-bottomed chairs, 
a richly covered sofa, one or two plain tables, without car- 
pets, window-curtains, or looking glasses, are considered as 
quite enough. The dining-room simply contains a com- 
mon deal table, a sort of sideboard to match, and as many 
chairs as are necessary for the use of the family. The 
bed-rooms and cabinets are frequently decorated with 
more luxury ; the former have handsome beds (without 
curtains), rich commodes, looki 5 ffaaeee, and washing 
apparatus: feather beds are not at all in use, and the cow 
vering used by the natives is rarely more than a sheet. 
The cabinets, where the morning visits are received and 
small evening parties, have their walls covered from top to 
bottom with paintings, and frequently a handsome esparto 
naat is sp over the floor. : 

‘The mode of living is very different from the English > 





‘the breakfast is by no means a 








ugustine—direc 
is the Isle La Caraca. X. Puntal Fort 


CF 8, called La Galera Islands, are sunken rocka.—The three spots to the N. of Cadiz, clowe in shore, are ealied The Porpoises. 
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ber of the family takes it at the hour which may best suit 
his inclination ; coffee, chocolate, cold meat, fried or 
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broiled egs and fruit, with a glass of wine, are all articles 
from which they select a breakfast. At two o’clock, the 
family assembles to dine together ; this meal consists of 
soup, made so thick with bread and rice, or vermicelli, 
that it hes nearly the consistency of pudding; the boiled 
beef, a piece of smoked sausage, with a small quantity of 
ham, compose another dish, whilst all kinds of vegetables, 
excepting potatoes, form a third; these having been all 
boiled together to. make the soup, is called ef puchero or 
41 olla, meaning the pot. Amongst the lower classes, and 
even some of the middle ranks of suciety, the dinner is 
thus concluded ; but with the more opulent, these dishes 
merely constitute a first course, which is followed by a vast 
variety of stews, broiled or fried fish, creams, and a profu- 
sion of sweets. The salad is dressed with salt, garlick, a 
little bad oil, a much greater quantity of vinegar, and 
a still greater of water. One or two glasses of wine, 
commonly sherry, after dinner, closes that meal, when 
every one retires to sleep during an hour or two, which is 
cxlled the siesta. Invitations to dinner are very rare, but 
do not extend to the evening. 

The supper is the next regular meal, consisting of salad, 
boiled eggs, cold fish, stewed beef, which has served to 
make the soup, or any other remains of the dinner, and is 
generally served at eleven o'clock. 

The celebrated national dish, called Ja olla podrida, is by 
ho means common; it is composed of a fattened peacock, 
or turkey, stuffed with a capon,a partridge, a pigeon, &c. 
one within the other; the bones are sometimes carefully 
te*en out, and the whole is then cut in slices, having been 
boiled for making the soup. Veal is prohibited by law, 
but is procurable clandestinely. 

The bread made at Cadiz isso good and white, that it 
is very justly celebrated as excellent; yet the people of 
Sevilla claim the pre-eininence in the manufacture of that 
article; a small quantity of oil isused in mixing the flour, 
which perhaps causes this astonishing superiority. One of 
the Kings of Spain, some years since, being very much 
pleased with the bread served at his table, whilst on a visit 
at Sevilla, engaged bakers of that place to make his bread 
at Madrid, and had the same flour, and even the water 
sent to the capital; the bread thus made was very good, 
but was said to have been inferior in quality to that of 
Sevilla. 

The wines usually drunk at Cadiz, are the red wines of 
Cataluna, and the sherry made at Xeres; the latter is 
very inferior to that sent for the London market. 

‘The markets of Cadiz are exceedingly well supplied 
with every necessary, and many luxuries; the sale of 
butchers’ meat is restricted to the public shambles, and 
poultry to the vegetable market. Phe market is remark- 
ably well supplied with fish, vegetables, aud fruit: of the 
latter, the best are grapes, figs, and apricots; the melons, 
peaches, and apples, are very inferior in flavour to those 
grown in the more northern climates; gooseberries, cur- 
rants, and raspberries, are never seen at Cadiz ; and pears, 
cherries, nectarines, strawberries, plumbs, are scarce. 

Charcoal is the only fuel used for cooking, which is 
supplied from the woody country near Algeziras in the 
bay of Gibraltar. ~ 
he custorhs, manners, dress, amusements, &c. of the 
people of Cadiz, widely differ from the English. At 
twelve o’clock visiting commences until two o'clock, and 
during that time, the military, in full uniform, merchants 
and idlers, all resort to the street called Calle-ancha, which 
is the widest and handsomest in Cadiz, and serves as a 
sort of exchange, where businessis negociated. After the 
siesta, a vast concourse of fashionables, of all ranks, 
assemblo on the Alameda, a public walk, shaded by trees, 
on the north side of the town, and well provided with 
marble seats and lamps. It is singular to observe that 
one of the avenues is frequently so much crowded, as to 
render it necessary to regulate the rate of our walk by that 
of those before us, whilst the remainder are totally neg- 
lected; and were a lady to be seen promenading in any 
of those deserted walks, although not removed from the 
throng more than two or three yards, her reputation-would 
suffer by it. Any lady accepting the arm of a gentleman, 
excepting that of a near relation, would incur the same 
danger; yet in the evening, as soon as the lamps are 
lighted, nothing is more common, or more proper: to 
stake hands with a gentleman is equally improper. The 
respectable portion of the promenaders leave the Alameda 
soon after the lamps are lighted, and either proceed to 
walk in the Plaza San Antonio, the only square in Cadiz, 
or 0 to the ice-houses, where refreshments of every 
kind are sold on very moderate terms. 

The tertullas, or evening parties, commence at about 
eight o’clock, which are upon a very different system from 
the English fashion ; there are many families who receive 
company every evening, and others who out every 
evening to attend the tertullas of their friends; the latter 


are not regarded as mean or neglectful in making no 
return. The chief cause of this may be, that all formality, 
ostentation, and expense, is discarded ; no refreshments 
of any kind being offered excepting after dancing: cards 
are seldom introduced, and then only to play gambling 
games, such as monte, pescao, faro, &c. the two former 
much resembling our lansquenet. The evening is most 
frequently mf in cheerfulness, playing at forfeits, and 
a variety of innocent amusements : a smal! party will some- 
times gather in one corner to listen to a song on the gui- 
rar; whilst others chat in another part of the room, or 
in an adjoining one. Dances, without formality, are 
very common ; as also concerts, and even private theatrical 
performances. The boleros, fandangos, &c. are. seldom 
danced off the stage. 

In no country does freedom of society exist in a greater 
degree than in Spain generally; a simple introduction is 
all that is equi 

At mid-day, on Sundays, the Plaza San Antonio is the 
resort of all the fashionable people of Cadiz; the minis- 
ter, the grandees, the military, the civil offices of Govern- 
ment, all have dress suits; and on these occasions they 
make a brilliant display of the richest embroidery, both of 
gold and silver; cardinals, monks, priests, friars; and, in 
short, the clergy in general, in their robes, attend and 
mix with the gay throng, and many of them are as atten- 
tive to the ladies as the military. This ensemble forms a 
very interesting scene; and the surrounding buildings, 
mostly washed white, the green Venetian blinds, the para- 
pet walls of the houses, ornamented. with little urns, and 
the incredible number of white turrets, rising in the deep 
blue sky, considerably above the highest chimneys, give 
the: whole an effect so enlivening that it approaches to 
enchantment. 

The dress of the gentlemen very nearly resembles that 
of London or Paris, with the exception, of a very large 
cocked-hat, a silver loop, and scarlet cockade: black silk 
stockings not much used. The costume of the females is 

uite distinct from all the northern dresses: they uni- 
ormly appear in black, without any air of mourning, ex- 
cepting at public balls, weddings, or other extraordinary 
occasions, then something between the English and 
French costume is attempted, but it is far less becoming 
to them than their usual’ black dress, which is composed 
of a black bombasin, or silk skirt, rather shert, and trim. 
med with a profusion of black velvet, or silk fringe; the 
body is also sometimes black, but more commonly of pur- 
ple, white, blue, or yellow satin, very gaily ornamented 
on the shoulders with fringe and velvet: the neck is inva- 
riably covered with a coloured silk half handkerchief, which 
is put on, fitting very close to the shape; the sleeves are 
mostly long, or very short; the former are frequently 
pone hee near the wrists with a profusion of gold or 
diamond. buttons. The head is but. slightly defended 
from the burning rays of the sun by a thin black or white 
veil, attached to the mantilla, which hangs over the shoul. 
ders like a scarf, fastened by one edge to a comb sustain- 
ing the hair at the back of the head, and terminating near 
the ground in points; the veil is always thrown back, and 
they never use parasols: the hair is worn as in England. 
The stockings are always of white silk, the shoes of white 
satin frequently, the gloves of any colour, and a small 
coloured fan, with which the ladies of Cadiz play in a 
manner quite penis to themselves, and which adds 
materially to their natural vivacity of action: they walk 
very erect, take short steps, turn out their feet as much as 
any French dancing-master ; in short, the ladies of Anda- 
lusia possess so much elegance and grace in all their move- 
ments, are so cheerful and-affable in all their manners, 
study so much the art of pleasing, that it is impossible to 
remain in their company a single hour without being won- 
derfully struck, with admiration at least. They are not 
displeased, nor do they affect to be offended at being come 
plimented on their good looks, as they pass through the 
streets, by any person whatsoever, although by no means 
acquainted with the admirer. Any one using perfumes 
in Spain, is regarded as requiring that auxiliary to cover 
some personal defect. 

The public amusements are few : subscription balls are 
very uncommon, and seldom attended by respectable fe- 
males. During the carnival, the Spaniards have masque- 
rades, but this entertainment has greatly degenerated : 
the present mode is thus; a party composed of as many 
ladies as gentlemen, with a leader or master of ceremonies, 
mask themselves and get into hired coaches, where they 
proceed to such houses as they have discovered to be dis- 
posed and prepared to receive masks: on reaching the 
door they all assemble in the court within the house, and 
then ascend the stairs, each gentleman conducting his 
partner, and the leader with the music in front playing a 





march. Having marched round the room, after one or 
two dances they accept of some refreshment, and proceed 





to some other house. Several of these parties follow in 
succession during the night until sunrise. The Spaniards 
rarely attempt to personify any particular characters, but 
aim simply at disguising themselves. 

There is but one theatre in Cadiz, which is very neat, 
and quite large enough for the ordinary number of spec- 
tators; but the dramatic performances and scenery are 
very inferior to those in France and England. Females 
are not admitted to the pit, and the boxes are all private. 
The pit and gallery only are open to the public, and the 
price of admittance is very trifling ; the whole performance 
1s usually concluded at about ten o'clock. 

The Custom-house is a fine building of cut stone; the 
interior contains several magnificent apartments. Smug- 
gling is, however, a general practice at Cadiz, but is con- 
ducted with a degree of security requiring explanation. 
A merchant having a quantity of goods, still on board a 
vessel in the harbour, has only to seek one of the tide- 
waiters, and communicate to him his wishes: the tide- 
waiter, who is sure of his game, states his price, commonly 
about half the value of the duties; and, should the mer- 
chant hesitate as to the chance of seizure, the tide-waiter 
will readily deposit, as a security, a sum of money, equal 
to the full value of the goods 

On the highest ground, and in the centre of the city of 
Cadiz, stands the signal-tower, which announces the des 
parture and arrival of vessels, as also those passing at ‘sea. 
With the assistance of excellent telescopes, such accurate 
drawings are made of every foreign ship of war which 
enters the port, that they are always known again on their 
return, even at a considerable distance from the harbour, 
notwithstanding any alteration in painting and rigging. 

The police of Cadiz is well regulated, and the streets 
are efficiently guarded during the night by able-bodied 
watchmen, armed in a suitable manner, without carryirg 
a heavy staff and lantern, and sounding a whistle instead 
of calling the hours: thestrects are well lighted with good 
lamps, so that street robberies but rarely occur, and the 
houses are so strongly secured that burglaries are very 
uricommon. 





nn 
GUERILLA WARFARE. 
—p— 

The war with Spain has given birth, in Paris, to all 
sorts of publications respecting that interesting country. 
Among all’ these, none furnish more interesting descrip- 
tions of the most important class of Spanish Combatants, 
the Guerillas and Migueiets, than the Réminiscences de 
P Espagne. 

‘The Guerrilla (says the author) is chameleon and 
Protee to the last degree. The herdsmen and shepherds, 
who feed their flocks in apparent stupidity and listlessness, 
serve them as-spics, and inform and advertise them by the 
note of a whistle, -which echoes and-re-echoes from rock 
to rock. Entering the-towns under cover of their impene= 
trable cloaks, the Guerillas laugh and drink with the 
French, but are not for a moment, unobservant. The 
ascertain all the plans of their enemy, the departure of 
convoys, of sick or wounded, of money or provision, of a 
courier or a detaehment; and by the most able stratagems, 
they suddenly collect, fall on the booty, seize the money 
or the provisions, rhurder the escort, and disperse and dis- 
appear as rapidly as they assemble and attack ; and when 
rewarded by the spoil, they leave the bodies of their foes 
and their dupes to the fowls of heaven. 

‘© The labourer has his arms concealed in the handle of 
his spade or the stock of his plough—qu’on y regarde bien ! 
The rock that appears immoveable from its massive weight 
and colossal form, has its slips and its curtains; it turns 
on its axis, and makes a battery of blunderbusses. Some- 
times two hundred guerillas are fiat on the earth behind 
the smallest ledge—you have no suspicion: in a moment 
a pistolct, fired by the chief, is the signal for a volley, and 
they then rush, like Arabs, on the astonished party, and 
massacre all they can seize, shouting the oath which is the 
energetic accompaniment of every Castilian enterprise, 
* Caraco de Demonio !” 

‘* We surprised one day, in the gorges of the Sierra 
Morena, two Guerillas sleeping under areck which formed 
a vault over their heads. The beams of the moon fell on 
the countenances of these modern Endymions. What a 
subject for a painter! Their weapons, grasped by their 
murderous hands, still appeared menacing and destructive ; 
on their breasts glittered the terrible silvato, or whistle of 
crystal; a rosario of granite; mixed with precious stones ; 
and, finally, the horrible quadrangular stiletto. 
how much French blood had that steel already spilt! I 
remained, with five or six grenadiers, some minutes in 
contemplation. What muscles! what limbs! what ener. 
gy, even in repose! In a few moments they were band. 


Alas! 
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cuffed, and under a good escort in the centre of a column; | of England.” In page 110 is an account of the duties of 
put their eyes were still insolent and prophetic: * You { the Earl Marshall in war, and of his perquisitesalso. One 
dare not kill us,’ they seemed to say; ‘ los hombres, the of those duties appears to have been to promtde the camp 


men are near us.’” 


with femmes de folie; **he was to have de chacune femme 


As an example of the vindictive cruelty of the Miguelets, | de folie four pence per diem,” and ‘* Ne de catero con- 


the author reports the following fact : 


cupiscatur ad libidinum, he is to cleare the King’s house 


‘A young surgeon, accompanied by a colonel and his | of all disorderly and leud persons; he is to. banish all 


orderly, lost his way, and missefl the convoy to which they 


| 


leud women, vpon seural paynes, and after the fourth 


belonged. ' They marched at random for some time among | warning tv cutt off their upper lipp.”—Qu. In what man- 


the rocks, and at length perceiving a village spire, the hope 
of finding a French port determined them to proceed in that 
direction. The village was abandoned, pillaged, and pre- 
sented only the horrors of solitude and the disasters of 
war. The young surgeon ventured, however, to enter one 
of the wretched hovels that remained, and went even into 
the caves to see if wine or | esha rag were yet concealed ; 
but what was his terror and anguish, when he beheld, in 
these caves, a frightful heap of bloody carcases! Seven- 
teen Frenchmen, massacred the night before, or, perhaps, 
that very day, floating in their blood, and mutilated in 
almost every member of their bodies, the victims, doubt- 
less, of some perfidious friend, or some mysterious ambush. 
Unable to endure the spectacle, and renouncing all hopes 
of finding a single skin of wine, he was retiring from the 
cave, when all on asudden a head, pale, lived, and stream- 
ing with a liquor like blood, thrust itself from a large tun ! 
* Ah, my dear officer!’ cried an hussar, who had saved his 
life by concealing himself in a cask of wine, ‘ what miracle 
has brought you here to save me?’ L’Empecinado had 
surprised the party and butchered all but this poor fellow, 
who, in the tumult, preserved presence of mind eneugh to 
jump into the precious liquor. 

‘The colonel, to avenge the seventeen murdered, set 
fire to the four corners of the village ;, but when the flames 
began to crack and fly, thirty or my Miguelets rushed 
from their concealment, and uttering horrid imprecations, 
discharged, with incredible rapidity, their blunderbusses 
on the incendiaries, already beyond the reach of their shot. 
No one was wounded; but had they unfortunately un- 
bridled their horses, or entered any house to refresh them- 
selves, they had all joined the manes of the seventeen who 
were pass. ci in death in the sepulchral cave.” 





Chit Chat. 


Anecdote.—The following whimsical circumstance and 
peculiar coincidence, it is said actually took place some time 
since:—A boat ascending the Ohio river was hailed by 
another boat, when the following conversation ensued :— 
** What boat is that ?”” ‘* The Cherrystone.”” ‘* Whence 
came you? ‘* From Redstone.” ‘* Where are you bound 
to?”  ** Limestone.” ** Who is your Captain?” 
‘Thomas Stone.” ‘* What are you loaded with ?” 
‘¢ Millstones and grindstones.” ‘* You are a hard set to 
be sure; take care you don’t go to the bottom—Farewell.” 
The above reminds us of another, and perhaps more origi- 
nal joke, of which we supply a second edition :—Two ships 
meeting in the Baltic, the following dialogue ensued :— 
* What ship is that ?”” ‘*The Dam.” ‘* Whence came 

ou?” + owl Amsterdam.” ‘* Where are you bound 
to?” ** To Rotterdam.” ** What is your Captain’s name ?” 
Potsdam.” ‘* What is your cargo ?” ** Damsons and 
Damask.” ‘* How it with you?” ‘In the last 
gle much damage.” ‘* What news?” ‘*The dams of 

olland overflowed.” ‘* You are,” concluded the inter- 
rogating tar, ‘‘a d—— set, so d— your eyes, sheer off |” 








{From a Correspondent.|—Daring a wet season, such 
as we have lately experienced, the clergymen of the dif- 
ferent churches. offered up prayers for fair weather; but 
the curate of a small country church, near Wrexham, neg- 
lected to conform to the general practice, and consequently 
gave umbrage to the farmers. One Sunday, when they 
were assembled in the church-yard, prior to the com- 
mencement of the service, as is commonly the custom, 
when the whole week’s occurrences are canvassed, this 
subject was also discussed, and it was agreed that a depu- 
tation should wait on the divine with their complaint, and 
request him to do that which all other clergymen had 
done. When he came, they went up to him, and he was 
pleased to give the following reply :—‘* Why, I’ll pray 
for you with the greatest pleasure; but, I tell you what, 
there is very little use in praying, till the moon changes.” 


A tragedy, of which report speaks highly favourable, 
has been offered and received at Ganetenitan theatre, 
the joint production of two gentlemen, one of whom is a 
veteran dramatist ; the otheris, however, a novice, though 
a pleasing and powerful writer. 


Ia Hearne’s Curious Discourses, vol. 2, are several 
papers on *¢ The Antiquity. and Office of the Earl Marshall 
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ner does the Duke of Norfolk discharge this part of the 
duties of his office ? 





A bold Girl.—We have seen many versions of the 
following story, but we prefer this to them all, not only 
because it is complimentary to the courage of the female, 
but because there is considerable ingenuity in the reason 
assigned by the heroine for insisting upon bearing off the 
prize:—A young woman had laid a wager that she would 
descend inte a vault, in the middle of the night, and 
bring from thence a skull. The person who took the 
wager had previously hid himself in the vault, and, as the 
gitl seized a skull, cried in a hollow voice, ** Leave me 
my head.” ‘* There it is,” said the girl, throwing it down, 
and catching up another. ** Leave me my head,” said 
the same voice. ‘* Nay, nay,” said the heroic lass, ** you 
cannot have two heads;” so brought away the skull, and 
won the wager. 





A very curious work is publishing, in numbers, at 
Lunden and Stockholm, called ‘ Icones algarum inedite.” 
The author is M. Agardh. It is devoted to the illustration 
of tlfose minute and obscure classes of beings forming the 
limits of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and which, 
despicable as they appear, offer a variety of facts calcu- 
lated to throw great Tight on a number of physiological 
difficulties of great importance. Among its interesting 
developments is the discovery of a link between plants 
and animals which has hitherto eluded observation. It 
consists of a kind of animated atoma, nourished in a 
vegetable bag, from which having escaped, they frisk 
about in the little pool, their domain, until the period of 
their animal existence terminating, they attach themselves 
to some water-leaf, and become by degrees distinct vege- 
table filaments, resembling silky greenish hairs. 


Sine Arts. 


LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS 
OF LIVING ARTISTS. 
—<=— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—When I last attended this exhibition, for the pur- 
pose of making remarks on the portraits worthy of parti- 
cular notice, it was my intention to commence with an 
elaborate description of Mr. Mosses’s picture of the Break. 
fast Party; but a consideration, arising from a closer 
observation than I had before given it, determined me 
otherwise. This was, the conviction that to describe it 
would only be describing a scene that we so frequently 
behold in reality’; and so inimitably correct is every fea- 
ture about it, we might imagine it had actually been 
conveyed into the artist’s mind, and from thence breathed 
by him upon the canvas. The portraits introduced are 
numerous, since (besides the family) each cup, knife, 
plate, spoon, &c. are individual portraits, and return their 
reflection in the polished urn that ‘‘sends up its steamy 
column” from the table. This will always be valuable as 
a picture, independent of the likenesses; but how ines- 
timably valuable to any member of that family of each 
of whom it contains a correct resemblance: to them it is 
indeed a ‘* pearl beyond price.” if I dare notice what I 
consider a fault in this picture, I should gay that the 
chiaro scuro is not sufficiently strong, nor does the shadow 
at the back give the room depth in proportion to the reduc- 
tion of the objects. The perspective is admirable, and 
proves Mr. M. to be master of that branch of the art. 
The best portrait in the room is undoubtedly No. 106, 
portrait of William Stewart, Esq. There is, in the co- 
louring of the flesh and style of pencilling, a strong re- 
semblance to the portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence, of 
whom I consider Mr. M. to be an admirer. The extreme 
brilliancy, and various intonations of colour, give it so 
natural an appearance, that we may justly say the features 








are breathing from the canvas. That of Mrs. Stewart 
(No. 125) is equally natural; but the pale cold tone of 
the flesh, contrasted with the warm and brilliant colours 
in the scarf that is thrown so negligent yet gracefully over 
her shoulders, makes it on the whole unfavourable for 
portraiture. Who is there that has ever listened to the 
mild admonitions of the Rev. Mr. Yates, when pleading 
with his usual powerful effect from that pulpit he has so 
long graced, and would not, upon turning his eyes upon 
No. 98, again recognize the benignant features of this 
highly-respected minister.- He who could do so might 
indeed be likened to ‘* him who looketh in the glass, and 
straightway forgetteth what manner of man he is.” This 
is a beautiful cabinet portrait, and certainly, without ex- 
ception, the best likeness I ever beheld, there being not 
only a correct delineation of the features, but likewise a 
peculiar expression which is particularly observable whiist 
the Reverend Gentleman is exercising his sacred functions. 
In No. 29 we see, in every sense of the term, the portrait 
of a lady, and one, too, who appears fully conscious of the 
importance due to the appellation. The natural air of 
grandeur in which she sits gives a degree of dignity to 
the picture, and impresses the beholder with an awe and 
respect which the somewhat harsh expression of the features 
is fully calculated to confirm. The small delicate hand, half 
shading, without in the least concealing, the face, is beauti- 
fully and judiciously introduced. I think Mr. M. would 
give more relief to his portraits by introducing a little more 
shadow into the faces; but at the same time avoiding an 
extreme with which young artists are frequently captivated. 
Mr. J. Gibbon is an instance of this. He appears to have 
adopted as his standard of perfection the style of Rembrandt, 
and to consider that every thing is accomplished by a strong 
powerful effect. I can only regret that this artist, who cer- 
tainly evinces considerable genius, has not, in his early 
career, devoted that time to the study of drawing (in 
which his pictures show a deficiency) that he has evidently 
given to a chimera; and even in it he cannot hope to 
attain eminence, until long and persevering study in the 
more important branches of the art enables him to prac- 
tice it with success. The portraits by Mr. Barker are not 
the best I have seen from this artist. In Nos. 93 and 
132 the colouring is much too dark to be natural. I cannct 
conclude my observations on the portraits without noticing 
No. 2, portrait of himself (W. Patton). If this is a juve- 
nileeffortof thepencil, which I presumeit tobe, it is certainly 
entitled to commendation, and I would advise the young 
man to persevere with industry, bearing in mind the ob- 
servations addressed to Mr. Gibbon and which equally. 
apply to him. I should swell this letter to too great a 
Jength did I now notice the miniatures, they must therefore 
form the subject of another communication.—Yours, &c, 
Great George-square. CONNOISSEUR, 





TO THE EDITOR. 


Srn,—Permit me, through the medium of your valu« 
able publication, to inform a Connoisseur, that in one 
instance he has neglected to employ that critical ability 
wielded by him hitherto with general success. I allude to 
the latter part of the observations he has made upon No. 7 of 
the Liverpool Exhibition of the Works of living Artists. . 

Mr. Walker may quote numerous passages from ancient 
and modern authors, to prove that Eastern sunset is gee 
nerally accompanied by a tone of colouring in the sky, 
brightly and deeply purple. 

Byron and Homer, sojourners in Greece, and authors une : 
impeachable for descriptive accuracy, both assert the fact. 
The connoisseur may not have seen a British sun accom- 
panied by a similar phenomenon. Let him remember it 
is classic, not vulgar scenery, the pencil of Walker delights 
to portray. Like the Grecian sculptor he spurns the beau 
ties of individual nature, and concentrates in one living, » 
breathing picture, the countless graces of a thousand 
scenes. W.P.S. 





Nottingham, Sept. 17th, 1823. 
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COLQUITT-STREET EXHIBITION. 


—a— 

This contains many interesting specimens of the old 
masters, gratifying to the public in general, and also of 
some use, though a limited one, to the artists. As this 
exhibition was intended chiefly for the benefit of the latter, 
I expected that they would have been allowed a day or 
two in the week, to copy any of the. pictures at their lei- 
sure. Atpresent, it seems, the artists have to get sketches 
of them ‘by stealth, as it were, aided by bits of coloured 
paper, carried there to match miserably the principal hues 
of the pictures they are anxious about. In this confined 
way, the exhibition savours more of vanity in the owners, 
than of the liberality of disposition which should always 
‘accompany the possession of even the most valuable pic- 
tures. The Three Maries is said to be the only perfect 
picture in the world; and yet Lord Carlisle has allowed 
“Wilkie and Jackson and several other artists to copy it and 
‘other pictures, almost as valuable, in his collectiuns.— 
Many other distinguished patrons are equally liberal in 
this respect, conscious of the real benefit the artists gain 
by such permission. A tolerably successful copy of a va- 
luable picture would be of great advantage to the reputa- 
tion of a rising artist, if seen in the room.. Some owners 
‘do not like their pictures to be copied, under a narrow- 
minded idea that the value of the originals will be lessened ; 
but would any copying lessen the value of No. 6, or 13, 
or of that delightful portrait of a child by Sir J. Reynolds, 
in-which the hues of the complexion are pure and rich, 
without being too rosy like Rubens. 

In the landscape department there are some excellent 
specimens—45, by Cuyp,. has a sunset sky, glowing with 
dight and colour, so attracting that you scarcely notice his 
scanty trees and poor unmeaning foreground. 

123.—This is one of the very few well-coloured land- 
scapes by S. Rosa, and appears almost equal to the coun- 
terpart of it in the Marquis of Stafford’s collection, the 
engraving of which gives but a faint idea of either. The 
rock above the town appears monstrous, but the grace and 
dignity of the figures in which landscape-painters are often 
deficient, would give value to any scene. 

Poussins.—The landscapes of these masters are often very 
grand in design, but so black and heavy in colour, that 
their evening effects look likedeeptwilight. {Ideal colour- 
ing, as a system, will not doin any case. Our own coufitry- 
man, J. Cristall, rivals the spirit and grandeur of the Pous- 
sins, accompanied with clear and rich colouring. He dis- 
plays the poetry of his art without losing sight of nature. 

Claude and Wilson.—It is always an advantage to the 
latter to be contrasted with Claude, who got his aérial ex- 
pression by a great sacrifice in his foregrounds, which are 
dark and grimy, reversing nature entirely, as in 31. Wil- 
gon got the same effect, without the same trick. His 
meagre trees even are more true to nature than the black 
heavy ones of his rival. 

Wright.—Wilson sdid to him, you.shall give me fire 
and I will give you air. The Castle of St. Angelo is a 
specimen to confirm Wilson’s opinion ; and whether the 
castle itsélf seems burning or only glowing with the occa- 
sion, he hae got the character of fire very strikingly. It 
would'have been better for his credit, perhaps, if the owners 
of the other specimens had withheld them : his moonlights 
ave migerable, and the attempted expression of: air and 
light in the sky of 104, little less so. The sky is mealy 
and whitewashy, without clearness or gradation of tint, 
like some of the worst specimens of Glover. . 

132.—If it be a representation of any thing on earth 
must be a dying rather than an active volcano. . 

96.—Loutherbourg, who has so often abused colour in 
his fiery,and volcanic landscapes, has here exhibited an 
exquisite specimen of his art, the colours being blended 
and balanced by science in the most pleasing manner. 
The copying of this alone would cure any artist infected 
with the neutral-tint disease. ; 

The specimen of fruit 1s not very interesting, and the 
peaches, on which the principal light falls, are almost like 


—— : : a 





turnips. In the flower-piece, by the same artist, indivi- 
dual flowers are well painted ;: but, as a whole, it is defi- 
cient in taste and grouping.» The overturned basket of 
flowers, by Mrs. Harrison, in the other exhibition, is 
worth a roomful of these. 

The public in general must feel greatly indebted for 
the politeness which formed the present exhibition, but 
the artists would derive infinitely greater advantage if they 
were allowed to sketch and copy as they please. Many 
amateurs also, who caanot. afford to purchase originals, 
would be glad to commission artists to make copies for 
them of the masters that are most admired, when they 
would hesitate perhaps to purchase a modern painting, 
for fear their own judgment should not prove correct. 
The artists could not but gain improvement along with 
profit, and at the same time a taste for the fine arts would 
be more generally diffused. W. R. H. 


Isabella is the most arduous female character in the drama; 
it requires, from the various and strong passions with 
which it abounds, almost, indeed every, requisite to form a 
finished tragedy actress; and she who can delineate it 
with the force, the nature, with which it was represented 
on Tuesday, needs only encouragement and opportunity 
to arrive at the highest honours of her profession... Miss 
aa appears to be endowed with every necessary requisite 
for t 


e stage ; her figure is tall, elegant, and commanding ; ~ 


her face rather pretty than handsome, but very.expressive ; 

her voice melody itself, and her acting complete nature, 

without the least appearance of art or imitation. -Altoge- 

ther, we fully agree with those London critics who pro- 

nounce Miss La the best. actress that has appeared since 
e 


‘the lamented absence of Miss ONeill. 


» traged 
(which was loudly applauded) was followed by the pute d 
opera of the Marriage of Figaro, in which Miss M. Tree 


again.appeared before us in her favourite character of Me- 


rona ; she sung and acted as charmingly as ever, and was 
warmly welcomed by her numerous admirers, 








Worrespondence. 


DISGUSTING PLACARDS. 





—>- 
TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—I beg to xemind you, in reference to bills on the 
walls, noticed in last Mercury, that the.corporation procured 
an Act of Parliament imposing a fine, I think, of £5 on 
offenders posting offensive placards. The corporation, there- 
fore, have a ready mode of punishment; perhaps it admits of 
information; if so, any one can bring offenders to justice.— 
However, if made public that such a law isin existence, it 
might check the practice now so common. 


Thursday. Yours, &c. J.D. 





NEW CEMETERY. 


—_- 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—A number of respectable gentlemen, Dissenters 
‘have purchased a field on the West Derby road, a little 
beyond the house of the late Mr. Gregson, which, with a libe- 
rality worthy of praise and imitation, they intend shortly to 
offer upon the plan of a joint stock company to the inhabitants 
of this town, of all religious denominations, for the purpose of 
8 burial ground. ’ ’ 

When it is considered that the prevailing custom of inter- 
ring the dead, amidst a dense population, is at least of ques- 
tionable ‘salubrity, and that, from its frequent o¢currence, 
it becomes so familiar and common-place as to destroy the 
moral effect, it cannot but be a subject of joy that an incipient 
change of that custom is about to take place. Asageneral 
outline of the plan and a subscription list will soon be offered 
to the public, an anticipation of the particulars would not 
be proper; suffice it to say, that, superadded to the physical 
and moral advantages before alluded to, there are others 
which may be deemed of equal importance. 

To attain entire security against trespassers of every kind, 
@ superintendent and watchman will be always stationed at 
the cemetery, and thereby prevent those depredations so 
peculiarly distressing to the feelings of surviving friends. 

To accommodate the persons employed in the conduct of 
the establishment, as well as to furnish suitable rooms for 
its solemn. duties, it is intended to erect buildings in such 
chaste, classical, and architectural tuste, as will be an honour 
to the association, and a credit-to the town. 

Monday, September 15, 1823, : 


Che Drama. 


THEATRE. 


w. 








{FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


‘ ——_— 
The tragedy of Isabella, on Tuesday, introduced to our 
notice Miss Lacy,-of Covent-garden Theatre. Report, 
and the Londén.papets, prépared us to expect from this 
lady no small display.of talent, nor were we disappointed ; 
on the contrary, we were surprised ‘to see so young a crea- 





ture develope such great and evident marks of genius. 


Moving Panorama.—Barker and: Co."s interesting pa- 
norama, advertised in a preceding column, continues daily 
to attract the most numerous and respectable company. 


Master Hubard.—This extraordinary young artist, who 
has excited so much attention in Manchester during the 
last three mor.ths, will commence in Liverpool on Monday. 


Sir Walter Scott is fitting up his house at. Abbotsford 
with gas lights. The bells are rung with. the pressure of 
air through a brass tube, in place of wire as now in use. - 











Co Worrespondents.. 


SuppLEMENTARY Nv A gst many interesting articles 
imtended for the next Kaleidoscope, already acknowledged; 
are the letter of a soi-disant Knave, a letter of the late Benja- 
mim West on the finearts, and a most ingenious specimen 
of Haydn’s musical talent, as exhibited in a piece for three 
voices, so arranged that it forms fine harmony, when 








played forwards or backwards, or upside down, and com. — 


mencing from any single bar, with an engraving. 
Tue Learned LAnevacrs,—The same number will also eom- 
prise an original paper on the importance of acquiring the 
‘Greek and Latin languages, by Mr. Johnson, of Liverpool, 
professur of the Belles Lettres. 


BuryinG Grounp.—We are glad to find, by a letter now pass- 
ing through the papers and copied in a preceding column, 
that there is a prospect of realizing a project which has 
long ago been a great desideratum, and which we have re- 

’ eentlymadethesubject of conversation with ourown friends. 
We speak of a plan for establishing a public burying ground 
out of town, as suggested in the letter of #7 The sub- 
ject has of late engaged the attention of the citizens’ 
of the United States, and has originated considerable’ 





discussion through the American newspapers. We shall: 


also devote an occasional column to its consideration; as for’ 
the present we must confine ourselves to expressing a hope, 
that should the project be realized here, the projectors will 
plant the cemetery with trees, and by all other appropriate 
embellishments, render the spot as unlike as possible to our 
ordinary chureh-yards in the town, which inspire any kind 
of feeling but that which ought to prevail in such places. 





Tue Earves or CHEsTter.—We have lately purchased.a very 
‘curious vellum manuscript in verse on this subject, uncom- 


monly well executed. Its date we have no means of ascer-° 


taining, but we are in hopes that when we publish the work 
ef which we shall give a considerable portion, if not the 
whole next week, some of our antiquarian readers will 
favour us with their opinions on this subject. 





The Poem on the Commerce and Public Spirit of Liverpool 
shall be returned to the writer, who, if he require, it shall 
be acquainted with our reasons for declining its insertion. 





We have already published the pieces reeommended by difred, | 


which will, however, bear repetition very well. 





Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 





Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TuEsDaY, by E. 


SmitH and Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

Sold also by J. Bywater andCo. Pool-lane; Evans, Chegwin 
and Hall, Castle-st.; T.Smith, Paradise-st.; T. Warbrick, 
Public ‘Library, ‘Lime-st.; E. Willan, Bold-street ; M. 

* Smith, Tea-deale: 





ry, St.James-place; for ready money only, 










r and Stationer, Richmond-row; B.° 
Gamage, 11,-Clarence-street; and J. Lowthian, Libra- 
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